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The second monograph is the Strateglcon of Cecaumenus, a
Byzantine aristocrat, composed in the eleventh century. The
work cannot be dismissed as purely technical, for besides the
remarks on the art of war, it contains rules for good morals,
Court-behaviour, and housekeeping. Its most valuable
feature is the information it gives about the various peoples
brought into contact with the Byzantine Empire. There are
besides passages containing miscellaneous historical items
from the time of Basil II to Romanus IV Diogenes. Cecau-
menus considered that Constantine IX Monomachus ruined
the Empire by paying tribute to frontier enemies instead of
maintaining troops to repel them.
The Novel. This is represented by a single work, an
'edifying' tale of high merit, Earlaam and loasaph. It is of
Indian origin, and is a life of Buddha turned into Christian
Greek form. The Greek adapter, John the Monk of the
cloister of St. Sabas, wrote it probably in the first half of the
seventh century.1 * It is a tale', he says, 'told me by pious
men of the interior country of the Ethiopians, whom report
calls Indians, having translated it from trustworthy memo-
randa.' It is noteworthy that the second century Apology of
Aristeides, discovered in a Syriac version in 1889, has been
incorporated in the Greek tale. The story relates how
Abenner, a king *of the Hellenic faction' in India, learned
by astrology that his son loasaph would be converted to
Christianity. To avert this he built his son a splendid palace
in a remote spot. But his design failed, for even in his
isolation loasaph could not be kept from the sight of the
sick, the blind, and the dead. Under stress of feelings thus
inspired, he met the ascetic Barlaam, disguised as a merchant
and feigning to carry a stone of great price, Barlaam turned
him to Christianity, whereupon the prince renounced the
half of the kingdom bestowed on him by Abenner, con-
verted his father, and ended his days as a pious hermit. His
church-tomb became a place of miracles.
This medieval Greek novel is written in a fluent and
rhetorical style, and the character-drawing is good. The
1 The adaptation has been attributed to John of Damascus. Cf. the English
translation by G. R. Woodward and H. Mattingly, St. John Damascene, Earlaam
and loasaph, in the Loeb Classical Library, London, Heinemann, 1914.